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I 



In recent yeors, strategies for multicultural education and human relations 
have been q^lled to procffesslvely younger preschool children. Often these 
applications have taken an additive and superficial approach, focusing on holidays, 
foods, and customs of "other people, other pIcKses," rather thai being Implemented In 
cny sort of cfevelopmentat frcBnework for encouraging empathy, perspective- taking 
or increasing soclol sensitivity and responsibility. Indeed, when such models are 
applied to early chlidKXxi settings, they are likely to be long on theory, but short on 
practical Ideas or evidence from researdi in actual preschool settings. 

Approcches to Mhdticultwol Exkxration 

Several approaches to multicultural education have been i>ntified and 
described to Sleeter and Grcmt (1987; 1988). These includez I) teaching the 
culturally different, 2) single group studies, 3) human relations, 4) multicultural 
education, and 5) education that is multicultural and social reconstructionist. Of 
these five approaches, humm relations is the model most frequently applied to early 
childhood settings. The goals of this approach incliKie helping students communicate 
with, accept and get along with peq>ie who are different fran themselves, reducing 
or eliminating stereotypes, and helping children develop a healthy self esteem and 
identity. 

Kendall (1983) vises the human relations q>proach to preface the goals of 
multicultural educntion for young children, as well as to develop recommendations 
for a basic multicultural curriculum and learning environment. Tledt and Tiedt 
(1986) also utilized this oRjroach in cteveloplf^ activities and resources for 
multicultural te(x:hing» A nrvijor focus in tl» luimcBi relaticHis of^rooch is the 
importance of teachers and caregivers using non-stereotypic materials with 
dhlldr«i. 
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The chief wecdoiess of the human relations approach Is that It seems to suggest 
that people should ^t aloig, ctsiunimlcate cBid wreciote eoch other within the 
existing stratified social syst&m (Sleeter and Grant, 1987). Issues such as poverty, 
Institutional racism, md other excmples of the lack of equity in American society 
are not fully addressed in the humm relations literature. 

Education that is multicultural goes beyond more typical forms of 
multicultural education to include race, class, gender, age and exceptionality 
(Sleeter & Grant, 1987; I9M). When qpplied to older children, this construct also 
emi^Kislzes preparing students to analyze and challenge oppression based on race, 
social class end gender in their school, local community and society. The 
importance of addressing these issues in developmentally appropriate ways with 
young children Is addressed by Clemens (1988), Phillips (1988), md Swadener (1988), 
as well as by this crtlcle. Phillips ^phaslzes the importoice of developing 
multicultural education into a process of action, through which adults gain clarity 
about the conditions of our society and how to chcr»ge them, and then design 
appropriate curriculum strategies for «:hools and pn-eschools. 

In applying education that Is multicultural to early chilJiood programs, o 
number of challenging issues are apparent. The first concerns preschool children's 
lack of "developmental readiness" or cognitive cc^xxiity to deal with cultiral 
content, such as the c^gnlf icance of symbols to cultures, a sense of the history and 
issues of a group of people, or recognizing what constitutes a stereotype. 
Arguments a^inst addressing cwnplex cultural Information with preschool children 
include the contention that the pre-operatlonal child's e^x»ntrlsm and relative l<K:k 
of wKlerstanding of time, distance, and symbolism make It difficult to avoid 
superficial or stereotypic conceptions. 

It has also been cffgued that young children can better understand Information 
about etlwic diversity, for example, after they have hod a number of cononete 
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experiences dealing with stwed human needs, selfnawarenessy and acceptance of 
individual and family differences. However, to assume that early chil<Siood 
curricula md ©ivlronments need not reflect or Incorporate the diversity of cultural, 
gender, iingulstlc, racial or special needs issues Is to shirk from the respcnslbility of 
finding a^!-q^rq^late ways to do so. 

in early chltdiood bilingual or multilingual classrooms, for example, 
opportunities for providing authentic and developmental ly appropriate multicultural 
activities abound. Such activities need not take away from the Important work and 
play of learning English md other Important social and pre-ocodemic skills. Rather, 
the dhlldren's own cultural background con be reflected in the materials chosen and 
ways in whidi new learning is facilitated (Swadener, 1987). Children in bilingual, 
nnoinstrecffned, am! other diverse settings have many c^i^rtunities to learn first- 
hand about Individual differences, and this article includes a number of 
recommended activities. 

Does this mecm that early childiood programs serving less diverse groups of 
children should not attempt to implement educatic^i that Is multicultural? 
Emphatically not! Education that Is multicultural is equally relevant - and In many 
resf^ts evefi more importcait - in le^ pluralistic settings. A program committed to 
education that is nHJlticultural will work to create an environment, recruit a staff. 
Involve diverse community resources and provide toys end other learning materials 
which reflect the diversity of the broader society, with Its rapidly changing 
demographics. The following sections include specific developmental 
recommendations for creating such a multicultural early childiood progrcm. 

The recommendations provided for presdiool and kindergarten programs are 
divided Into the following tofricst 1) creating a multicultural environment, 2) parent 
Involvement, 3) ctevelopmentaMy appropriate and authentic activities, and 4) holiday 
issues. 
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Creqfinq a Multlculturol Eiwironment 

A criticol first step In creating a nwltlcultural environment is the recruitment 
and selection of staff who are cf^nmltted to multicultural education, m6 who will 
provide chilcfa'ai with positive role models for the adoption of a pluralistic point of 
view, Including re^sect for Individual differences. Cci--eglvers mxmt be willing to 
examine their own feelings and perspectives concerning others, as well as open to 
learning more dbout different a^>ects of human diversity. The staff should have a 
positive attitude towcnxi all children, regardless of socioeconomic status, ethnic 
background, religious bockground, or race. 

Another central issue in the creating of a multicultural environment is the 
composition of both ihe program staff and the children and fcHnilies served. A 
program (the program staff and the children and families served) that is truly 
committed to education that is multicultwal will manifest this ccsnmitment in the 
racial, ethnic, gender and overall diversity of its staff md stuctent population. This 
often entails ha ing teacliers or caregivers wU^ are from similar backgrounds as 
their children to provide p<»itive role models, enhonce communication with children 
and their parents, and ease the transition from one environment to arwtber. Having 
diversity in the teaching staff also provides children with a broader perspective on 
the world around them— even In more "nKsiocultural" settings- 

For program directors, this means that hiring a racially and gender-balanced 
staff will likely be a goal. Directors shwid also be aware of the f^ed for on-going 
staff—and parent— development and support In trying out new approaches to 
multicultural education. Increasingly r«earch evidence Is showing that the role- 
modeling of non-sexist language and a racially gender-balcniced staff on have a 
positive Impact on children's interactions card attitudes toward human diversity (e.g., 
Swodener, 1988). 
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Another Importmt cspect to consider vvhen creating a multicultural preschool 
progrom Is the location of the center, in order to hove a diverse student and staff 
population, the center it^lf must be In the proximity of diverse neic^borhoods, 
thereby making It accessible to families from various ethnic, racial and 
socioeconomic backgrounds. In addition, location of the center near public 
transportation aliows for more accessibility m6 diversity in the overall staff and 
family composition. 

Beyond these critical aspects of staff and family diversity, the physicul 
environment should reflect human diversity In as many outhentic, non-stereotypic 
ways as possible. Frwn the posters on the walls, magazines used to moke colioges, 
and music used at rug times, end during nap and for schedule transitions, to the 
literature selected end the dolls (md other cfa-omatic play props available to children, 
the preschool room should cwivey a celebration of diversity. For more monocultural 
programs this representation of the broader, multicultural society con be 
particularly important for later adjustment and acceptance of individual 
differences. 

Parent lnvDlv»nent 

Parental participation, input, and suppwt ore critical expects of cny successful 
early chilcffwod program, end are particularly important to multicultural centers. 
Addressing topics of race, cicss, gender and culture with parents may encourage 
parents to have more input into their children's activltl^ end learning experienc:es. 
Of course, some may be opposed to multicultural education or feel threatened by it. 
Just as staff development, on-going reflection end values clarification, and support 
eire needed for staff, parents often reejulre ai^Jort in grappling with these issues of 
diversity. 

Traditionally, families have been responsible for teachin;^ children e^>out social 
issues such os roce end class, as well as teaching them ethnic pride and mcny 
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aspects of their culture. Families may feel that prognsris which advocate education 
that Is multicultural ore Intruding upon their responsibilities. Since issues of race, 
culture, gencter and class are emotlonolly chcvged and often stimulate strong 
feeling, it is helpful to know how specific parents feel. Being d>le to predict how 
parents may react to different activities and information con help the teacher 
select m approach which will maximize parental acceptance of a multicultural 
curriculum and classroom (Ransey, 1987). For excmnple, being sensitive to Jewldi or 
Islamic parent's views on the typical emptais on Chrlstm<B or Easter activities In 
the preschool is very important (Swadener, Kaiser & Gudlnos^ \9BS)» 

Parent conferences, cs well as home visits and Intdce questionnaires, con 
provide tentative information on how parents feel about the racial, class and 
cultural composition of their ccMnmunity, as well as convey Important InfornrKition 
on family background and goals for their childfren). TecKters need to listen 
carefully to parents In order to ask cpestlons which will generate further 
Information on how parents view their community, society as a whole and specific 
groups of people. (Rtwnsey, 1987). 

Dewiopmentolly Appropriate and Authentic Activities 

One of the maj«r chall^iges in implementing education that is multicultural 
with preschool and kinderg<artQfi diildren is the striKjgle to provide developmental ly 
appropriate activities, whldi do not leave children with superficial or even 
stereotypic views of cultural and racial diversity. Young childrei learn through the 
activities in which they engage and from the nxiterlais, tools and props which they 
use. Throu^ tlie i»e of vorloi» nKiterlols children learn that there <xre votIous ways 
of cooking, eating, caring for babies, and transporting of goods. (Ramsey, 1987). 

Consequently, when the commitment is mode to teve a multicultural program, 
care must be taken tNit the materials and activities which are used to enhance the 
children's perspective-taking and understanding of diversity ore authentic in nature. 
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A fairly typical exanple of an inauthentic activity Is the mcklng of paper "Indlcai 
heacfa-^ses** at Thank^vlng. Feathers ca-e sacred symbols used In special ways in 
h4atlve American ceremonies, and dilldren's stereotypes about Indlcms ore often 
reinforced tfvough such well nnecming, but culturally inq>pro|MrIate crafts activities. 

Gudinos (1986) recommends two general guidelines for cffwiyzing early 
childKXKi materials and activities for authenticity: 

U Help diildren have authentic learning experi«ices about people by 
studying what they do csvi how they feel. For example. Interact and 
interrelate with persons of their own or another culture. Attend or 
participate in authentic celd>ratIons or f^tivals. 
2. Help children have authentic learning experiences about people by 
studying what they make or produce. For example, see and appreciate 
authentic art forms. Cook and or eat authentic food and beverages. 
When rroviding authentic experiences, it is strongly recommended to have a 
person from the culture represented present to interest with the children, so that 
the activities themselves don't become overemphasized, or become just another 
activity which is soon forgotten. In culturally diverse programs parents or other 
family members are often willing to share on activity or story with the children. In 
cases where a resource person is not available to come into the center, a 
"multicultural cadre" approach cm be token. For example, persons of different 
ba:kgrounds can be identified and invob/ed in the evaluation of proposed 
multicultural activities. This outside "cwthentlcity check" cm Illuminate potential 
problems with activities, crxi thus prevent inappropriate activities or stereotypic 
learning. 

Multicultural activities, like any activities in eorly chUcftwod settings, must be 
developmentally appropriate and relevwit to the children with whom they cffe to be 
implemented. Appropriate activities take into consideration the developntentol 
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level of the child in ati areas* including the physical, cognitive, social, emotional, 
creative end language a^p)ects of development. 

Age opproprlote multicultural activities for intents and toddlers were 
discussed In an earlier companion article. Activities for preschool children, ages 
three to six-yeors-old, should build on children's everyday experiences ar.d realities, 
and gradually encourage increasing perspective-tc^ing and qu^tioning about social 
issues. An indlviduol differences approach Is recommended for the preschool 
through early elementary yews. This is also a time to begin empowering children to 
be social change agents, through introducing them to the concepts of race, 
differences between dlsllk« and prejudice, stereotypes, and to emphasize peace- 
making and cooperative problem-solving (Phillips, I988j Swadener, 1988). 

For such multicultural concepts to be meaningful to preschool children, a 
pervasive aid developmental approach Is necesscay. SitcH a developmental approach 
involves beginning "where children are," with emphasis on encouraging self- 
awareness, identit)' and esteem and planning o variety of activities to promote 
awareness and acceptance of many types of individial differences. Such octtvities - 
both planned and spontoieous - are typical "get cK:cpjainted" octlviti^ in preschool 
CBid kindergarten classrooms, which can easily be expanded to become a regular part 
of the curriculum and classroom environment throu^rout the year. 

Examples of recommended activities include body tracing and voice tq>ing, 
"all about the" books, child of the week and other typical preschool activities help 
children discover their own unique characteristics svhile they learn dxHit others. 
Activities focusing on differences and similarities of children's families, hobbies, 
favorite colors or foods cm also contribute to children's acceptance of diversity. 
Afflrmati(^, given verbally or written into a lor^ book, and group art projects, 
such OS o friemtehip murol or quilt, can also empower children's appreciatlwi of their 
diverse peers. Puppets, dolls, role plays, records, field trips to different 
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nels^bcH'HoodSy and classroom visitors con also reinf<Mrce these Individual difference 
tt^mes. 

As children grow in their perspective- taking abilities and are better d>le to 
differentiate and label their emotions and opinions, activities should increasingly 
emphasize social probl&n-^lving, and focus on expanding the child's community and 
world view. At this time, teachers can encourage children tc begin to deal with 
stereotypes* likes, dlslfkesy prejiKlice aend other scK:{ai cofic^ts. By age fcHir or five, 
many children are also interested in learning words from different languages, and 
are more capable of benefiting frwn inter-cultural activities, which may Involve 
parents or commmity resource peqple. 

Examples of activities which can be used with children four through six (or 
older) Include learning about peacemakers ami social change leaders such as Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., role-playing the Montgomery bus boycott, reading ond 
comparing the Dr. Suess bod< Sneeches with what happened during tiie bus tjoycott 
(see Clemens, 1988), or Introducing nwvcompetltive gcmes md encouraging 
cooperative activities. Preschool teachers can also begin to introduce relaxation 
techniques, including yoga, guided imagery, and songs and movement activities 
emphasizing cooperation and diversity (Reed, 1988). 

In terms of gender, as discussed earlier, non-sexist langut^ and expectations 
are as important as non-stereotypic or non-racist teacher <K:tions end words. The 
availability of a variety of drcmatic ploy prc^, md the encwragCTient of "non- 
traditional** roles (ei^., both boys <snd girls in mirturing, OTregivIr^ roles orKi both 
girls and boys in active, lecKlership roles) can give presdiooi children a powerful 
message at a critical age for the formatiwi of gender identity. Again, a gender 
balanced staff con provide important role models md teochoble moments. 
Obviously, recruiting and retaining qualified male preschool and kindergarten 
teachers is often a major challenge to programs. Accepting this challenge, and 
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havir^ a gender-cBvi rceially-balmced staff as a progronn (H'iority will contribute 
mwM to \mp\mn&\iat\on of edicatlcwi tlKit Is multicultural. 

By age five, many children are interested in learning words, phrases and songs 
In other languages. Bilingual books, records and posters, end oge-qsproprlate 
Icm^K^ instruction con cmtribute much to m ecly chllctKiod progrcmn. Classroom 
visitors, Including purents from different backgrounds, can be involved in reinforcing 
tfie lli^istlc diversity of a multicultural preschool. Also, occeptance of differait 
accents, regional dialects, or speech monnerlsms cm be reinforced at this age. 

Five- and six-year-old children are also becoming old enmjgh to benefit from 
cross-cultural «r 'global awareness** activities - particularly if presented in 
authentic and age-appropriate ways. For example, units on different countries or 
regions con involve cooking activities, slides or movies, visitors, arts experiaictrs, 
displays of authentic artifacts, ard special prq>s in the dramatic ploy area. Such 
units ore particularly successful if some of the children are from, or have visited, 
tlie countries studied. 

Preschools <xnd kindergartens can also be matched with a "partner school". For 
example. Save \he Children matches U.S. classrooms or preschools with schools in 
developing ctHintries or»d encwra^ exdxmges of diildren*s art work, as well os the 
gathering and sending of needed school supplies and materials. The "Vola^.tine 
Vision" progrmi encourages children to make and send valentines to children in 
developing countries, and tMMICEF's "Children Helping Children" program offers 
fund-raising Ideos to support improved child health. Displays of photographs and 
children's art from a partner sdKX>t ccen convey the value of international friendships 
to young children - and their families. 

Holiday issues 

A flraal significant issue involved in develc^ing multicultural strategies in early 
ch!l<&iood i^ograms is the issue of holidays. Holiday celebrations combine many 
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activities which chiidren enjoy, such as coolcing, eating, singir^ danclr^, cmd maldng 
decorations md costumes (Romsey, 1987). Due to the relative ease of plareiing 
holiday cKtlvitles, they have olten been used as the moln focus of multicultural 
education. Ramsey (1987) and Swodener, Kaiser and Gudincs (1988) warn that, while 
holidays offer more tcmgible woys of distinguishing cultural groups, they often 
become icken gestures rather thai authentic representation of cultural groups. For 
example^ the symbol of the fish, which Is prominant in Japcr«se Children's Day 
celebrations, is not meailngful to yourKj childr«i unless that have some related 
background experiences and knowledge of the smportcMTce of fish as a source of food 
In Japan (Ramsey, 1987). 

Holidays ore typically a viable and Important contribution to multicultural 
education. They have the potential to promote positlw cultural identity, 
appreciation of other life styles, c»id an awareness of the larger society. Thus, many 
early chil(t>ood educators argue that holiday activities should be presented as port 
of a comprehensive world view and r»t as isolated evesits (Ramsey, ibid.). 

Since children observe different holidays, it is necessary to be sensitive to the 
culture of each child. It is also importcHit to be sensitive to the religious basis for 
many of the holidays celebrated, and assess parents' attitudes about celebrating 
religious-based holidays In the preschool or kindergarten. For example, a simple 
questionnaire included at the time of in-toke, or discussions at parent meetings or 
conferences may be good vehicles for parents to express their feelings and concerns 
about holiday issues and activities. 

Since religious holidays ore sensitive issues, a policy of accepting and 
appreciating various religions and the rituals which surround them is recommended. 
Teachers and parents need to have o dialo^e and clear understraiding concerning 
this policy before holiday-related activities are presented in the classroom. If staff 
and parents favor the inclusion of hollday-i elated octlvlties, an attempt should be 
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mcKie to celebrate the hoUckiys which are Important to, and which represent the 
various cultures i^f the children within the program. The activities related to these 
holidays cm enhance children's self esteem by acknowledging cmd appreciating their 
cultural heritc^, and poNS within the classroom will likely become more 
knowledgeable about ar«i better able to appreciate various cultural traditions and 
celebratl(»is. 

It is importcnt to distinguish between activities about or related to holidays, 
and the promotion of the religion upon which the holiday is based. It Is also critical 
to make the children's experie,'»ces as authentic as possible. For excmiple, holidays 
provide an excellent time for parents to get involved in the classroom, or in sharing 
materials related to holidays celebrated in their families. Parents who are willing 
can lead an <K:tivity, or provicfe on age -apprcn^riate explanation of their holiday 
traditions. For example, c, Jewisn parent might display Items which ore involved in 
the Hanukkah celebration, or an Af rlccBvAmericon parent who celebrates Kwanza 
might share aspects of this holiday with the ^.*hi^d^en. 

The commonality of holidays globally suggests that many holidays can be 
incorporated into a broader theme, or extended \m\i. Various holidays from nations 
and cultures around the world celebrate the seasons, the horv^t, and the beginning 
of a new year. Even though some of these holidays foil on different calendar dates, 
providing meaningful experience for young childrai is far more import(»it than 
celebrating the actual <kites. Examples of common themes of holidays across 
cultures Include the autumn celebroiion of harvest festivals including Thmiksgiving 
(beware of Native American stereotypir^, Sukkot (Jewish), Kwcaizo (African and 
Af rlc<»i American), Harvest Moon Festival (Chinese), and Ashura (Moslem). Harvest 
festivals celebrate good crops md the ImportofKe of tite provision of food — a 
theme to which all culture can relate. Svdh holidays also provide an opportunity for 
age-<wroprlate octivlties addressing hunger (see the World YMmoeri Learning to 
Meet the Challenge curriculum ^ide). 
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Early chllcftiood tecK:hers ore «icour<^ed to incorporate diverse holidays into 
the curriculum without having them be the sole focus of the multicultural 
curriculum, thereby reinforcing the "holiday syndrome." Or, as one somewhat 
cynical educator commented, "If we keep on emphaslring foods catd festivals (nd 
little else cmd catling it multicultural ©iucotion, what well end up with are 
overweight kids who can dance!". Incteed, u more pervasive and authentic approach 
to reflecting cultural diversity is necessary if we are to create education that is 
multicultural in preschool end kindergarten setting 

Conclusion 

The alms of education that is multicultural in early childhood go further than 
convincing children that they should qp^reciate the culture of diverse people 
throu^ teaching about the history, art, music, food and custonrs of different 
cultures, md exposure to rituals and celebrations. Education that is multicultural 
must ultimately be aimed at preparing and ec^ipping Y<^ng children to tackle the 
problems of social Inequality. The most important short-term goals may be 
enhancing self esteem and fostering appreciotiwi of hurncRi diversity, but the long- 
range benefits will include preparing young people to build a more equitable and 
inclusive society. Our preschool and kindergarten children can be empowered to 
moke a difference, and education that Is multicultural offers a number of strategies 
for doing so. 
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